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LOUISIANA AS A FACTOR IN AMERICAN DIPLOMACY, 

1795-1800 

The leading facts relating to the years of diplomatic con- 
troversy between England, France, and Spain for the control 
of the Mississippi Valley are already well known. 1 This paper 
is presented with the purpose of further emphasizing the fact 
that the acquisition of Louisiana was a leading motive for the 
diplomatic disturbances of the period, 1795-1800, and that the 
desire to control this territory was conspicuous among the caus- 
es in bringing about the treaty of 1800 between France and 
America. 

By the treaty of San Lorenzo, October 25, 1795, Thomas 
Pinckney induced Spain to concede the free navigation of the 
Mississippi, the right to deposit goods at New Orleans, and the 
thirty-first degree of latitude as the Florida boundary line. 
Thus it was hoped to secure the friendship of the United States 
at a time when, by the consummation of the Jay treaty, there 
was the possibility of a British-American alliance which 
would secure these objects by force and also gain possession of 
Louisiana. 2 French diplomats had thus far been worsted in 
attempting to regain control of their former American posses- 
sions and grave fears were expressed lest Pinckney should make 
a treaty of alliance with Spain which would bring about the 
cession of Louisiana and Florida to the United States. "If 
the Anglo-Americans possess these rich countries," a memoir 
submitted to Delacroix, minister of foreign affairs, declared, 
"they would become masters of the Gulf of Mexico. They 
would have everything in their hands to create a formidable 
marine power which in their service would make dependent up- 
on them all the commerce of America and of our colonies. It 

1 See articles by Frederick J. Turner, ' ' The Policy of France toward the Mississip- 
pi Valley in the Period of Washington and Adams, ' ' in American Historical Review, 
10 : 249-280 ; ' ' The Diplomatic Contest for the Mississippi Valley, ' ' in Atlantic 
Monthly, 93: 676-807. 

2 Turner, "Policy of Prance," in American Historical Review, 10: 267. 
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is not necessary then to demonstrate that the Anglo-Americans 
become strong at our expense and seize upon the richest pro- 
vinces. On the other hand, it is desirable for us to rival them 
in negotiating for Louisiana a project already conceived by the 
executive provisory council. . . . By the acquisition of this 
country, we should have in abundance wood for construction, 
pasture for animals, rice, indigo, cotton, peltries, and a thou- 
sand other valuable products which would be at the ports of 
our colonies. We would then be more powerful in the New 
World than in Europe; we would attach the Americans to our 
political existence ; they would be forced to observe strictly the 
treaties with France." 3 In this statement, we see clearly out- 
lined the motives underlying the future plans of Talleyrand and 
of Napoleon. Throughout the year 1796, France strove by va- 
rious offers to induce Spain to agree to the cession of Louisiana, 
but Godoy could not be moved. 4 Plans were also set in motion 
on the part of French agents in America to aid in bringing about 
this transfer. 5 

When John Adams became president, our foreign relations 
had reached a critical stage. Victorious in Europe, France was 
determined to overcome any advantage gained by Great Britain 
through the Jay treaty and to force all the maritime and com- 
mercial nations away from their neutrality. 6 Her acts seemed 
also to indicate a desire to bring about a revolution in the United 
States which would eventually produce the dissolution of the 
Union. 7 With this accomplished, the setting up of a French 
protectorate would be the next step. 8 For the foundation of 
such an American colonial empire, the directory had, towards 
the close of the year 1796, considered the following proposals : 

3 September, 1796. Affaires £trangeres, Jstats-Unis, 47: 180. 

* Turner, "Policy of France," in American Historical Meview, 10: 268, 269. 

5 Ibid., 270-273; Turner, "Diplomatic Contest," in Atlantic Monthly, 93: 810, 811. 

« John Quincy Adams, Writings (W. C. Ford ed. — New York, 1813), 2: 68, 82. 

' Bernard C. Steiner, The Life and Correspondence of James McEenry (Cleve- 
land, 1907), 228,, 246, 256. March 3, 1797, Adams wrote: "They have vowed the 
destruction of the American government and are desirous to ascertain whether the 
American people will assist them in the laudable work. If not, the people will share 
their animosity with the government, and both will be forced into a war. . . But 
my concern is for my country, and for the interests o'f humanity." Adams, Writ- 
ings, 2 : 132. 

8,T. Q. Adams, Writings, 2: 111. 
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to secure Canada by conquest; to acquire Louisiana by cession 
or through the retransf er of French Santo Domingo to Spain ; 9 
to send a powerful armament to New Orleans. 10 

President Adams resolved, in this crisis of affairs, that strict 
neutrality should be the policy of the United States. 11 Upon 
learning that France had severed diplomatic relations with the 
United States by refusing to receive Pinckney as minister, he 
called a special session of Congress for May 15, 1797. 12 Laws 
were passed providing for the raising and equipping of an army 
and a fleet and for the defense of harbors and posts. Necessary 
revenue was to be secured through loans and additional taxes. ,3 
Nevertheless the president was still determined to continue ne- 
gotiations, and appointed a commission of three to reopen dip- 
lomatic intercourse. They arrived in Paris on the fourth of 
October. 14 In his first annual message, the president announced 
the arrival of the envoys and advised, as a certain means to 
maintain peace, the continuance of that manifestation of energy 
and unanimity of spirit which had on other occasions been char- 
acteristic of the American people. 15 Little was accomplished 
in the early part of the session of Congress, for all were 
anxiously awaiting some message from the commissioners. 

9 The eastern part which France acquired by the peace of Bale, July 22, 1795. 

10 J. Q. Adams, Writings, 2:20, 31, n., 128. 

11 Letter to John Quiney Adams, then American minister at The Hague, March 
31, 1797. (John Adams, Works, with a Life of the Author, Notes, and Illustrations 
[C. F. Adams ed. — Boston, 1850-1856].) On January 14, John Quiney Adams had, 
with full knowledge of the rejection of Pinckney by France, written his father: 
"The President [Washington], indeed, has told us, and I am profoundly convinced 
of the justice and importance of the advice, that we ought not to involve ourselves 
at all in the political systems of Europe, but to keep ourselves always distinct and 
separate from it. . . It behooves us to be the more cautious and vigilant to coun- 
teract all their intrigues and exertions on either side to make us the instruments or 
the victims of their conquering or plundering ambition. J. Q. Adams, Writings, 2: 88. 

i 2 J. D. Richardson, Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
1789-1897 (Washington, 1896-1899), 1: 232, 233. 

is T. H. Benton, Abridgment of the Debates of Congress from 1789-1856 (Ntew 
York, 1857-1861), 2: 149. 

n The names of C. C. Pinckney, John Marshall, and Francis Dana were sent to 
the senate for ratification. (Jefferson, Writings [P. L. Ford ed. — New York, 1892- 
1899], 7: 132.) Francis Dana was at the time chief justice of Massachusetts and 
declined to serve. Elbridge Gerry was nominated in his stead. American State 
Papers; Foreign Belations, 2: 157. 

is Richardson, Messages and Papers, 1:250-254. 
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At the time France was still in the ascendancy in European 
affairs, her government being under the dominance of the direc- 
tory. French ministers and agents in the United States, realiz- 
ing the danger of a hostile policy, were advising the restoration 
of a good understanding between the two nations. Fauchet, 
former minister to America, declared that the alliance of the 
United States with Great Britain would endanger the interests 
of the French West Indies as well as the Spanish possessions. 18 
He argued that the United States did not desire an extension 
of territory and that the lure of such spoils proffered by Great 
Britain as a pledge of alliance would, if accepted, be ruinous 
to them." Adet, Fauchet 's successor, informed his govern- 
ment that the Jay treaty was but a step towards a treaty of 
offensive alliance between Great Britain and the United States ; 
that the rupture between America and France would gain for 
England thirty thousand American sailors ; and that Louisiana 
and Florida, New Mexico, and the other Spanish colonies would 
soon fall before the forces of this new combination. 18 A. Sac- 
house, special agent in the United States on behalf of Santo Do- 
mingo, urged upon Delacroix the necessity of acquiring Lou- 
isiana: "I have said to you as well as to others that Louisiana 
and Florida are indispensable to the establishment of our col- 
onies, for the building up of our commerce, our manufactures, 
and our marine ; that New Orleans will be one day as celebrated 
as Philadelphia, will become the entrepot of the West, the store- 
house for our colonies ; that upper Louisiana, once well peopled, 
wall be a check against the Americans — a people active, am- 
bitious, and enterprising. " 19 In the event of war, he declared 
that Kentucky and Tennessee, devoted to Thomas Jefferson, 

!6 Fauchet was succeeded by Adet as minister to the United States in June, 1795. 
Upon the former's return to France, 1797, he published a monograph, Political Rela- 
tions (see n. 17) in which he stated the arguments for reconciliation between France 
and the United States. 

17 Joseph Fauchet, A Sketch of the Present State of our Political Relations with 
the United States of North America; Translated oy the Editor of the Aurora [W. J. 
Duane] (Philadelphia, 1797), 28-31. 

18 Adet to Delacroix. Affaires Jstrangeres, JHats-Unis, 47:48. Turner, "Corre- 
spondence of the French Ministers to the United States, 1791-1797," in American 
Historical Association, Report, 1903, vol. 2 : 988. 

is To Delacroix, March 9, 1797. Affaires fitrangeres, £tats-Unis, 47:151. 
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would observe a strict neutrality. 2 " Letombe, French repre- 
sentative in the United States, who claimed confidential rela- 
tions with Vice President Jefferson, declared that the directory 
should carry out a policy of temporization, in dealing with the 
representatives of the United States ; 21 " for Mr. Adams will 
be President for only four years and the seductions around the 
people will soon end." 22 "By negotiation and delay," he said, 
"France and Spain will have time to arrange for Louisiana 
and Canada and put up a dam which without them would sub- 
merge Mexico, Peru, and all their islands. A double barrier 
to the ambition of the United States and England must be es- 
tablished at once, for in a few years it will be too late. Louisi- 
ana and the Floridas ought to be ceded to France, and France 
ought to prepare to take Canada and Acadia where her subjects 
have been calling her for a long time. ' ' 23 

In July, 1797, Talleyrand became minister for foreign affairs 
to the directory. His travels in America had opened his eyes 
to the future importance of Louisiana, so that it is not surpris- 
ing that the advice concerning that territory given Delacroix 
was early made the essential features of his definite program. 
Some significance may be attached to the fact of his friendly re- 
lations with Aaron Burr and that he would view with favor 
Burr's appointment as minister to France. 24 Some three months 
before his appointment, he read a memoir before the institute 
in which he pointed out the advantages which would accrue to 
France through the acquisition of Louisiana. 25 

The French directory determined that an appearance of ob- 
duracy towards America was temporarily, at least, essential; 
but Talleyrand secretly offered the American commissioners 
the privilege of opening negotiations provided bribes were given 
to him and his associates. This offer was indignantly refused, 

20 Affaires Etrangeres, Etats-Unis, 47 : 52. 
si Ilia., 47: 345. 

22 Ibid., 48: 420. 

23 To Delacroix, June 18, 1797, ibid., 47: 389. 

-* October 20, 1796. J. Q. Adams, Writings, 2: 21. For Talleyrand's early in- 
terest in Louisiana, see Moreau de Saint-Mery, Voyage aux IZtats-TJnis, de I'Ame- 
rique, 1793-1798 (S. L. Minis ed. — New Haven, 1913), 224, 248. 

25 Henry Adams, History of the United States (New York, 1889-1891), 1:354, 
355; Turner, "Policy of France," in American Historical Heviexr, 10: 275. 
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and the negotiation was terminated. Early in March, the first 
dispatches from the commissioners reached America. 26 These 
contained the news of the failure of the commissioners to secure 
any recognition from France. The president's message an- 
nouncing this insult to Congress declared that there was no 
hope of reconciliation. The indignation aroused by the X. Y. 
Z. letters, as the correspondence with Talleyrand's agents was 
called, was universal ; and there was hearty indorsement of the 
congressional acts increasing the national military and naval 
forces. 27 

The attitude of Great Britain toward the United States at this 
critical period was the opposite of her great rival ; but, before 
discussing it, there is need of calling attention to British in- 
terests and policy in the West, which would be materially af- 
fected by a transfer of Louisiana to France. The most im- 
portant commercial advantage of Canada was, in the eyes of 
the British ministry, derived from the fur trade, which was con- 
ducted by the Canadian merchants throughout the lake region, 
on the upper Missouri, and in the Canadian Northwest. That 
the right of navigation on the Mississippi Eiver, secured to 
Great Britain by the treaty of 1783, was of no value as long as 
Louisiana remained in alien hands had become apparent, and 
there is no doubt but that the British nation would seize any 
pretext to secure this valuable possession which would afford 
them an opening on the gulf for their northern possessions. 
The fact that Great Britain would willingly possess the territory 
has no doubt given, in the eyes of historians, greater impor- 
tance to the connection of the British minister, Robert Liston, 
with that conspiracy to attack the Spanish possessions in Amer- 
ica, which has been connected with the name of Senator Blount 
of Tennessee. How far this much heralded affair affected Brit- 
ish policy can only be conjectured. 28 Still there is no direct 

26 Richardson, Messages and Papers, 1 : 264. 

2" They were laid before Congress, April 3. Annals of Congress, 7: '547, 1554, 
1567, 1865. 

2s Turner, "Policy of Prance," in American Historical Review, 10:273, 274. 
For documents on the Blount conspiracy see ibid., 10: 575-606. For an account of 
the conspiracy see W. S. Robertson, "Francisco de Miranda and the Revolutionizing 
of Spanish America," in American Historical Association, Report, 1907, vol. 1: 
311 et seq. 
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evidence in the correspondence of the foreign office of this 
period or in that of the British minister of any design to secure 
possessions in the Mississippi Valley for Great Britain. On 
more than one occasion, Liston made explicit denial to his gov- 
ernment of any plan for an expedition from Canada against the 
Spanish possessions or of any attempt to buy the services of 
General Elijah Clarke. 29 Such designs, he declared, were fash- 
ioned in the imagination of Yrujo, the Spanish minister who 
made the charges. 30 He denied any acquaintance or communi- 
cation with Senator Blount and declared that he knew him only 
as a man of ' ' weight and influence in the back country. ' ' 31 
That Liston gave audience to Captain Chisholm who was one of 
Blount's associates and finally paid for his passage to Eng- 
land was due, as he said, to the fact that "the probability of the 
cession of Louisiana to the French by the Spaniards and the 
serious consequences that must attend it together with the ad- 
vantages which might accrue to his majesty's interests from 
even a temporary possession of that country are considerations 
that struck me as being of such importance as to render it im- 
proper for me to discourage the idea of his voyage." 32 

Whatever designs in the "West she may have harbored, Great 
Britain manifested, at the time of the estrangement of France 
and the United States, the desire to make common cause with 
the latter in repelling the former's aggressions. 33 Munitions 

29 July 8, 1797, Public Becord Office, Foreign Office Becords, America, 2d series, 
18 ; May 2, 1798, ibid., 22 ; July 22, 1798, see ' ' Documents on the Blount Conspira- 
cy, ' ' in American Historical Review, 10 : 594. 

so "l cannot conclude without observing with regret that there is a degree of dis- 
jngenuity and a disposition to intrigue and chicanery in the conduct of Mr. Yrujo the 
Spanish minister in this country which is highly disagreeable and may become dan- 
gerous to us. He has already produced in the most formal way a pretended plan 
for an expedition from Canada which never had existence. He now talks with per- 
fect assurance of certain offers made by the English to General Clarke in Georgia 
which I conceive to be equally destitute of foundation, and I understand he is pro- 
ceeding to bring forward other heads of accusation more gross and equally ground- 
less which are unfortunately received with pleasure and perhaps with sincere belief 
by the malignant or ill-informed supporters of the French and Democratick parties 
in the United States. " July 8, 1797. P.B.O., F.O.R., America, 18. 

3i July 8, 1797. P.B.O., F.O.B., America, 18. 

32 March 16, 1797. P.B.O., F.O.B., America, 18. See ' ' Documents on the Blount 
Conspiracy," in American Historical Review, 10:582. 

33 Dispatches to Liston, minister to the United States, March, 1796, P.B.O., F.O.E., 
America, 14: 2. 
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of war were to be furnished by Great Britain and a portion of 
her fleet manned by American seamen and with British officers 
was tendered for the protection of American commerce. 34 

Early in May, 1798, plans for alliance between Great Britain 
and the United States seemed promising. Fearful lest a treaty 
should be made between Great Britain and France, the Amer- 
ican government also appeared to favor cooperation with the 
understanding that Louisiana and the Floridas were to be seized 
by the United States and Santo Domingo was to become the 
property of Great Britain. 35 

To these proposals the British government willingly assent- 
ed; and in order to promote their own cause, the isolated con- 
dition of the United States in the event of peace between Great 
Britain and France was forcibly set forth. 36 Liston was in- 

34 " If however a rupture should actually take place between the two countries 
or should appear highly probable, it is the King's pleasure that you should express 
his Majesty's willingness to afford a naval protection to the commerce of the United 
States against the attacks of the common enemy." January 27, 1797. P.R.O., 
F.O.R., America, 18:2. 

' ' His Majesty has been graciously pleased to consent to this request of the Amer- 
ican Government on condition that the cannon shall be returned into his Majesty's 
stores at Halifax whenever His Majesty shall think proper to require them. ' ' Oc- 
tober 22, 1798. Ibid., 22. 

s 5 " I make no doubt that your Lordship will find by Mr. King 's conversation 
that the great object of their anxiety is the possibility of our concluding a peace 
with the French Eepublick and allowing the Directory to devote their whole atten- 
tion and force to take on this country. ' ' May 2, 1798. P.R.O., F.O.R, America, 
22. 

"He [President Adams'] appeared sensibly to feel the danger that a possible re- 
verse of fortune may determine the Directory to offer such terms of peace as the 
King's ministers could not advise His Majesty to refuse and that consequently 
America may be left to struggle alone against the whole power of the formidable 
Republic." September 27, 1798. Ibid. 

For English peace proposals, April, 1797, consult "English Peace Proposals Be- 
fore the Preliminaries of Leoben, April, 1797, ' ' in American Historical Beview, 
10: 827-832. 

36 Lord Grenville to Liston, June 8, 1798 : ' ' The apprehension which you men- 
tion as prevailing in America respecting the Conclusion of Peace between Great 
Britain and France is certainly solid and well founded. If the Directory shall either 
be foiled in its project of Invasion in these Kingdoms or shall finally abandon the 
scheme from a Conviction of its impracticability it is by no means improbable that 
some offer of Peace may suddenly be made; and although it certainly would be very 
difficult for His Majesty's Servants to place any reliance on the Reality of any sin- 
cere disposition for Peace on the part of the Directory, yet the conditions offered 
(might be such as they would not think themselves at Liberty to advise His Majesty 
to reject, if His Majesty continued free from all engagements to other Powers; and 
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structed to state that any proposals for concert and co-opera- 
tion would be cordially received by Great Britain; that guns 
were to be loaned or sold to the United States; that engage- 
ments entered into should be scrupulously fulfilled even though 
Great Britain and France should come to terms; and that on 
all occasions he was to disclaim any desire, on the part of his 
government, to bind the United States to any permanent sys- 
tem of alliance for general purposes. 37 To what extent these 
favorable proposals by the British government were linked 
with the plan for revolutionizing South America can only be 
surmised. 38 

The excitement throughout the United States became more 
intense during the summer months because of the prevalent be- 
lief that the French were preparing to invade America. 39 Such 
an attack, if it should be made, would be directed, Washington 
thought, towards the South, for the reason that the greater 
number of their friends were in that section of America, and 
"because they will be more contiguous to their islands and to 
Louisiana, if they should be possessed thereof ; which they will 
be if they can." 40 By the end of September, an American 
policy had been clearly outlined. For the time, there was to 
be no alliance with Great Britain. 41 Should Spain be permitted 
by France to maintain absolute neutrality in relation to the 

in this manner the United States might be left though against the wishes and Inter- 
ests of this Country, yet still unavoidably, exposed to the resentment of France. . . . 
The conquest of Louisiana and Florida by the United States instead of any cause 
of jealousy would certainly be matter of satisfaction to this Government and in that 
state of affairs, it is also easy to see the advantage which America would derive from 
seeing St. Domigo in the Hands of his Majesty rather than of any other European 
power. ' ' P.R.O., F.O.R., America, 22. 

37 October, 1798, P.RO., F.O.R., America, 22; December, 1798. 

s 8 For the relations between Pitt and Miranda see Turner, "Policy of France," 
in American, Historical Review, 10: 276, 277; and "Diplomatic Contest," in Atlan- 
tic Monthly, 93: 815; Robertson, "Francisco de Miranda," in American Historical 
Association, Eeport, 1907, vol. 1 : 317-325. 

39 ' < w e are told that in addition to the immense armament collected at Flushing, 
gunboats and rafts of a peculiar construction are building in all the forts opposite 
to our Eastern coasts." Philadelphia Gazette, June 29, 1798. Charles Rufus King, 
Life and Correspondence of Rufus King (New York, 1894-1900), 2: 294, 295, 301, 302, 
308. 

4° Washington to Pickering. Alexander Hamilton, Works (H. C. Lodge ed. — 
New York, 1886), 6: 319. 

« September 27, 1798, P.R.O., F.O.E., America, 22. 
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United States, the project for the seizure of Louisiana and the 
Floridas was to be suspended. 42 The independence of Santo 
Domingo and ultimately that of the other West India islands 
and the establishment of freedom of intercourse with them were 
looked upon with favor. 43 

In the meantime, Talleyrand continued to play at negotiation 
with Gerry. "It would be only with serious inconveniences," 
he said, "to break at once with the United States, while our 
present situation, half friendly, half hostile, is profitable to us, 
in that our colonies continue to be provisioned by the Amer- 
icans and our cruisers are enriched by captures made from 
them." 44 Besides he was gaining time for furthering his nego- 
tiations for Louisiana, and to that end Gruillemardet was at- 
tempting to carry out his instructions at Madrid. Spain was 
to be made to realize her mistake in surrendering the forts on 
the Mississippi and thereby sacrificing her defense against the 
encroachment of the Americans upon her colonies. 45 The United 
States were to be shut up "within the limits which nature seems 
to have traced for them : but Spain is not in condition to do this 
great work alone." But Louisiana and the Floridas, as French 
possessions, would be "a wall of brass forever impenetrable 

42 ' ' Ought not Mr. King to inform the British cabinet without loss of time, that 
the United States can in no event permit New Orleans to pass from the hands of 
Spain, unless to become a possession and part of the United States." McHenry to 
Pickering, July 22, 1798. Steiner, Life and Correspondence of McHenry, 315. 

«s P.R.O., F.O.R., America, 22. June 12, 1798; September 27, 1798. "To 
this Revolution [Santo Domingo] a great proportion of the inhabitants look forward 
with pleasure. An unrestrained commercial intercourse between this country and the 
West Indies opens prospects to the speculative and the enterprising that are irresist- 
ibly alluring. . . Mr. Adams said it was natural they should throw themselves 
into the arms of America and he considered it as the interest of the United States 
to enter into some kind of agreement with them. There was nothing, he added, that 
had prevented him from adopting the measure but the apprehension of giving um- 
brage to Great Britain who still appears to have <>ther views with regard to the 
Island. ' ' 

Santo Domingo, as an independent republic, was looked upon with disfavor by 
the British government. "In a Conference with Lord Grenville, he had heard with 
horror from Mr. Liston that in a conversation between you and him, you had inti- 
mated an idea that our Government might be disposed to countenance the estab- 
lishment of a Republic of Blacks in St. Domingo." King, Life and Correspondence 
of Bnfiis King, 2 : 368, 

*i G. Pollain, Le ministere de Talleyrand sous le directoire (Paris, 1891), 309. 

43 H. Adams, History of the United States, 1 : 355 et seq. 
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to the combined efforts of England and America. ' ' 48 By Julj 
10, 1798, Talleyrand was able to report a yielding on the part 
of Spain "and her increasing favor toward the plan of having 
French troops, rather than Spanish, meet the expected invasion 
of Louisiana by England and the United States. 47 

During the month of May, Victor du Pont, former consul gen- 
eral to the United States, had been sent as a special commis- 
sioner to Philadelphia to study the general situation. Presi- 
dent Adams refused to receive him and his report upon return- 
ing to France contained unmistakable evidence that Talley- 
rand's whole plan for American colonial power was in danger. 48 
He declared that the United States and Great Britain, in al- 
liance, were hoping for a declaration of war against them by 
the directory. Basing his views on confidential conversations 
with Jefferson, he argued that it would not be prudent to throw 
the power of America into the balance with England, for that 
would mean the loss of American commerce to France; that a 
war between the two republics would cause the United States 
to sacrifice their liberty through an alliance with Great Britain 
and would enhance the maritime strength of the latter power. 
France and Spain would be forced to sacrifice their colonies, 
Mexico would be exposed, and England would become doubly 
powerful. He urged that a policy of justice and moderation 
should be adopted in treating with America. To these ends, 
the acts of French privateers were to be disavowed and their 
commissions retired; the laws against neutrals were to be re- 
vised; and the American government was to be informed that 
a new commission sent to Paris, Holland, or Spain would be 
received. These were likewise the opinions, he declared, of the 
most notable leaders among the Republicans; and, if such a 
policy were adopted that party would be victorious in the ap- 
proaching elections. 49 

Four days later, Talleyrand made this letter the foundation 
of an appeal to the directory to remove all causes for fermen- 
tation ; and, on July 31, a decree was passed restraining French 

is Compare with the language of Letombe, June, 1797, ante, 00. 
47 Turner, "Policy of France," in American Historical Review, 10: 276. 
±8 His first dispatch to Talleyrand was from Bordeaux, July 6, 1798. Affaires 
lHrangeres, fitats-Unis, '50: 8. 

49 July 21, 1798. Affaires fitrangeres, £tats-Unis, 50 : 99. 
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privateers in the West Indies within the limits of the laws. 50 
This decree was received by Gerry on the eve of his embarkation 
for America. It was accompanied by a personal note from 
Talleyrand stating that it was within the power of the United 
States to cause all misunderstandings between the two nations 
to disappear. 51 A dispatch sent by Letombe was not without 
weight at this time. In it he discussed the great activity in 
preparing for war and the evidence that an alliance was develop- 
ing between the United States and Great Britain which, when 
accomplished, would inevitably lead to the invasion of the Flori- 
das and Louisiana and the independence of the French col- 
onies. 52 Some days earlier, William Vans Murray, American 
minister at The Hague was visited by Pichon, French secretary 
of legation, and informed that the French were solicitous for an 
accommodation with America. 53 This interview, interpreted by 
Murray as a ruse to get him into informal negotiation, was fol- 
lowed by others. Finally a communication from Talleyrand, 
on September 28, which was sent to Murray, declared that any 
minister sent by the United States to France would be ' ' received 
with the respect due to the representative of a free, indepen- 
dent, and powerful nation. ' ' 54 

The facts connected with the appointment of a second com- 
mission of three and the results of their labors are well known. 55 

50 In a letter to his mother, September 14, 1798, Adams wrote: "Dupont gave 
it as his opinion, that a rupture would only strengthen the English party and Eng- 
lish influence in America, and that the true patriots, French and American, wished 
rather for conciliatory measures on the part of France. From that moment, the 
French government have affected a friendly disposition towards the United States. 
J. Q. Adams, Writings, 2:361, 362. For the decree see American State Papers; 
Foreign delations, 2 : 222, 223. 

si August 8, 1798. Affaires Etrangeres, Etats-TJnis, 50 : 147. 

52 June 19, 1798. Affaires Etrangpres, Etats-TJnis, 49 : 462. 

53 William Vans Murray to John Adams, July 17, 1798, J. Adams, Works, 8: 679, 
687. Pichon declared that an American war would be highly unpopular in France, 
and that their colonies would be in danger should it occur. Pichon, as secretary 
to Genet and Fauchet, had become acquainted with Murray at Philadelphia. 

s* Affaires Etrangeres, Etats-Unis, 50 : 233. American State Papers; Foreign 
Relations, 2: 242. This language was identical with that used by President Adams 
in his message to Congress, June 21. Richardson, Messages and Papers, 1: 266. 

55 President Adams, as early as October 20, consulted Secretary Pickering on the 
advisability of keeping the channels of negotiation open. He stated that he was 
prepared to nominate another minister to France if given assurances of his proper 
reception. (J. Adams, Works, 8: 60.) The proposal was rejected by the cabinet. 
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Arguments in favor of their friendly reception by the French 
government were stated as follows : 58 that the power of the Re- 
publican party would thereby be increased; that the alliance, 
both offensive and defensive, between Great Britain and the 
United States would be made impossible; and that the Amer- 
icans would be prevented from carrying out their plan for war 
against Spain whereby they would be enabled to seize Louisi- 
ana. Likewise, among the chief objects urged by Talleyrand in 
his report to Napoleon for reconciliation with America was se- 
curity for the French and Spanish colonies. 57 
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5 f ' Consul General Letombe to Talleyrand, November 18, 1798. 
57 Talleyrand to Napoleon, March 3, 1800. Affaires Etrangeres, Etats-Unis, 
51: 357, et seq. 



